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people, of being awarded appreciable sums of money as com-
pensation.
Such a check could, however, be only temporary. The
Government prepared a second attack more carefully. A suit
was brought against Wilkes for "Number 45" in the ordinary
way, and before a sympathetic judge, Lord Mansfield, in the
Court of King's Bench. A loyal M.P., Samuel Martin, after
careful revolver practice, challenged Wilkes to a duel and
wounded him severely. The House of Commons was induced
to pass a resolution condemning "Number 45." In the
House of Lords, a fellow-member of the Hell-Fire Club,
Lord Sandwich, produced and read part of an obscene poem
called "The Essay on Woman/5 of which Wilkes had at one
time begun to print a dozen copies at his private press: this was
also formally condemned. Wounded and not improbably
intimidated, Wilkes retired to Paris for a rest. In his absence
he was first expelled by the House of Commons, and then, for
not standing his trial, declared an outlaw by the Courts. The
sympathy of the town remained with him, but few disputed
the verdict of the Annual Register that "the ruin of that unfor-
tunate gentleman53 was "completed."
That this verdict was upset was due to the courage of the
unfortunate gentleman. Five years after, in 1768, the advance
of the single Royal corrupter at the expense of the divided
ducal purchasers of seats had not only put the power of the
Crown high enough for Wilkes to despair of a rehabilitation,
but had also compromised or disunited most of those whom he
regarded as his natural protectors. He decided that he must
rely upon himself and his humbler supporters alone, and defy-
ing his outlawry returned to London for the election that
year. So slow were eighteenth-century police methods that he
was able at his ease to present himself as a candidate first for
London, where he failed, and then for Middlesex, where he
received 1,292 votes against his rivals3 827 and 807. The
people of London, whose appreciation of his courage had now
been intensified by a fear of the King's growing ambition,
received him with such tumultuous fervour that he was able
to play with the authorities. He spent a week's ostentatious
holiday at Bath, before he surrendered to justice. Even then,